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Evaluations go to 
cyberspace 


KAREN HERLAND 


Sealing that envelope of scribbled comments and 
delivering it to the security desk may become a 
thing of the past. 

“Usually those evaluations are done in the last 
10 minutes of class when students really just 
want to leave,’ said Danielle Morin, Vice Provost, 


Academic Programs. | 


More and more schools are turning to online 
evaluations by students of professors’ teaching. It 
cuts down on paper use and allows students to 
evaluate their courses at their own convenience. 

Concordia is moving toward online course 
evaluation as decided by the President and 
Provost. With the support of JMSB Dean Jerry 
Tomberlin, Morin will run a pilot project with 
that faculty's graduate students this term. 

Morin wanted to identify “a self-sufficient 
group of students who don't take courses all over 
the university: This would ensure that the group 
selected were not also taking classes in depart- 
ments not part of the pilot project. 

JMSB graduate students fit the bill perfectly, so 
that group will be the first at Concordia to try the 
new system. 

“I’ve read the literature — at the end of the day, I 
think you get a higher grade of results,” Tomberlin 
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President Claude Lajeunesse (right) shares a joke with Arts and Science Dean David Graham as they shuffle their way across 
town to raise money for student scholarships. For more photos, turn to page 7. 


Students pick Concordia 


KAREN HERLAND 


| The official university enrolment num- 
| bers for Quebec have been released, and 
Concordia is attracting students. 

The numbers released by CREPUQ 
(Conférence des recteurs et des princi- 
paux des universités du Québec) indicate 
an overall dip in undergraduate enrol- 
ment across the province, and an 
increase in graduate enrolment. This is 
reflected in Concordia’s figures. 

The numbers break things down by 
academic cycle and full- and part-time 
studies. 

Concordia has almost double the 
provincial average iricrease for brand- 
new full-time undergraduate students. 

“We are clearly attracting new people,” 
said Brad Tucker, Director of Institutional 
Planning. “Of our sister universities in 
Montreal, only McGill and Concordia 
showed an increase in new full-time, 
undergraduate students,” 

Concordia also experienced an 
increase in graduate students, especially 





at the PhD level, well above the provin- 
cial trend. “We have been trying to attract 
doctoral students, and we are being suc- 
cessful, Tucker said. 

He added that these figures hold few 
surprises for Concordia’s administra- 
tion. “We know our application, accept- 
ance and registration numbers and we 
monitor them closely. We try to bring 
them up when we lag behind’ 

The number of master’s level students 
did not increase at the rate that the uni- 
versity had hoped. In fact, although the 
number of part-time master’s students 


. are up, the overall number is down. But 


the reason may be the current interna- 
tional situation and the stricter controls 
on travel. 

“Student visas are difficult to get. This 
has had an impact on some faculties” 

These numbers ultimately affect the 
overall financial health of a university, 
and not just in terms of tuition revenue. 
Provincial subsidies are calculated 
based on full-time equivalencies (FTEs, 
a calculation that divides the total num- 


ber of credits by 30 to establish what 
equivalency of full-time students the 
university is serving at any given time). 
The province creates a formula in which 
FTEs in different faculties, and at differ- 
ent levels of education determines the 
financial transfer to the university. 

Tucker said that our ratio of graduate 
to undergraduate FTEs has increased by 
a full percentage point over last year. 
This year, 13.6 per cent of Concordia’s 
current FTEs are graduates, compared 
with 12.5 per cent for last year. “It's pos- 
sible that this direction will work to our 
advantage and help us move ahead; 
Tucker said. 

Some uncertainty rests in the fact that 
the government still has not released its 
final funding decisions for the 2005-2006 
academic year. “All Quebec universities 
are challenged by the current financial 
climate. We all feel the effects of under- 
funding, and our planning efforts are 
seriously disadvantaged by the actual 
funding being known too late to inform 
our operational decisions, Tucker said. 
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Religion Chair Norma Joseph looks forward to celebrating her faculty's 
recent publications 


Religion Department growing, 
with double last year’s students 


Norma Joseph is delighted with 
the remarkable popularity of the 
Department of Religion. 

“The department has certain- 
ly grown,’ she said in an inter- 
view. “We now have 193 stu- 
dents in the major, nearly dou- 
ble the number we had last year, 
and thousands of students are 
taking religion as an elective. 

“Our graduate program has 
over 100 students in the two 
MAs and the PhD program, 
which makes us one of the 
largest if not the largest religion 
department in Canada. We have 
grown in scholarly achievement 
and reputation.” 

East Asian studies benefits 
from the arrival of Marc des 


Jardins, well connected to schol- 
ars in his own field and through- 
out Quebec. 

Des Jardins researches com- 
peting religions, including pop- 
ular cults, particularly in Tibet 
and West China. Another wel- 
come addition is Richard Foltz, 
who joins Lynda Clarke as a 
scholar of Islam. 

Next term a new course will 
be given by Richard Menkis, of 
UBC, called Diasporic Culture in 
Theory and Practice: The Case 
of Canadian Jews. Joseph said 
the course would be useful for 
students to apply to any cultural 
community. 

Indeed, the department 
seems to be a living model of 


diversity. “We have a wonderful 
faculty,” Joseph said. “All our 
decisions are made through dis- 
cussion and consensus.’ 

The Department of Religion is 
essentially sociology-based. It is 
not to be confused with the 
Department of Theology, which 
recently moved from the Loyola 
Campus, which has Christian 
and specifically Catholic roots. 

Joseph said there's a strong 
and abiding interest in religion, 
“both for personal seekers as 
well as for those interested in 
the growing role religion plays 
in life and world events. Religion 
does not necessarily have the 
bad image many used to associ- 
ate with it” 


Literature, psychoanalysis and history in books by religion profs 


Authors in the Department of Religion will be celebrated at a reception on Oct. 19 


BARBARA BLACK 





Michel Despland 


Michel Despland, FRSC, is one of 
Concordia’s most prolific and 
distinguished scholars. His latest 
book is called Romans victoriens 
et apprentissage du discernement 
moral, which could be translated 
as Victorian Novels and the 
Learning of Moral Discernment. 

In it, he examines works by 
eight British and American 
authors: Walter Scott, Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Thackeray, Melville, 
George Eliot, Thomas Hardy and 
Joseph Conrad. 

Despland explained that the 
book has three themes. The first 
is literary history, “the enormous 
rise of the novel, and the atten- 
dant cultivation of interior life 
through solitary reading.” Bad 
novels try to prove that the old 
rules still work; vice is punished 
and virtue is rewarded. In con- 
trast, good novels offer an oppor- 
tunity to make moral choices in a 
confused world. 

The second theme is the 
Protestant transformation of 
Britain. The Anglican Church 
lost some of its hegemony when 
positions of power were opened 
to Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Congregationalists and Baptists, 
and the emancipation of Roman 
Catholics followed soon after. 

“British Protestants believed 
they could fight outdated, rigid 


Catholic dogma by building 
moral character and progressing 
toward more earthly justice” 

The third theme is the fact that 
these novels “reflect the new 
moral perplexities, the new chal- 
lenges to Christian faith and the 
hope that Christian insights, 
especially forgiveness, can fur- 
ther moral progress. They all dis- 
play sensitivity to the condition 
of women ahead of the society of 
the day.” 

Romans victoriens is a com- 
panion volume to Reading an 
Erased Code: Romantic Religion 
and French Literary Aesthetics 
(University of Toronto Press), in 
which Despland wrote in English 
about a facet of French 19th-cen- 
tury literature. 


Donald Boisvert 


Donald Boisvert has gone back to 
full-time teaching and research 
after a stint as Dean of Students, 
but he still courts controversy. His 
latest book, published in 2004, is 
Sanctity and Male Desire: A Gay 
Reading of Saints. 

Even his publisher (Pilgrim 
Press, run by the very liberal 
United Church of Christ) felt 
compelled to get him to rewrite 
passages such as the one 
describing desire for Jesus in 
earthy terms. 

As a gay scholar of religion, 
Boisvert sees religious and sexual 
ecstasy as closely related, and 


nowhere more than in the 
Roman Catholic Church. While 
its attitude is often homophobic, 
the Church's rituals and iconog- 
raphy are quite the opposite. A 
well-known example is St. 
Sebastian, whose arrow-riddled 
physique has been a gay icon for 
centuries. 

In fact, Boisvert is reconciling 
the personal with the political, as 
he explained in Out on Holy 
Ground. That book, which came 
out in 2000, examined writings by 
gay men as examples of authentic 
religious expression, including 
meditations on his own intensely 
religious education. 

He has a SSHRC grant to study 
how religious educators use 
teenaged saints as models of loy- 
alty, modesty, piety and bravery. 
St. Dominic Savio, who died at 15, 
was a formative example in his 
own life. “When I was growing 
up, he was a great hero of mine,’ 
Boisvert said. 

Naming and reclaiming with- 
out shame is his mission. “It’s like 
doing feminist scholarship. You 
re-read, re-interpret, trying to 
reclaim familiar ground” 

Now no longer a practicing 
Catholic, Boisvert said, “I’ve made 
my peace, but as a scholar, it’s 
important to re-read the Church” 


Michael Oppenheim 
Michael Oppenheim wrote 
Jewish Philosophy and 


Psychoanalysis: Narrating the 
Interhuman to combine his 
longstanding interest in mod- 
ern Jewish philosophy with a 
more recent interest in post- 
Freudian theorists. 

“I am fascinated that the two 
groups of thinkers find that rela- 
tionships to other persons are a 
key to understanding the way the 
self develops and is constituted, 
how meaning is achieved, and the 
dynamics of an authentic life” 

He looks at philosophers Franz 
Rosenzweig, Martin Buber and 
Emmanuel Levinas and some of 
the early important post- 
Freudians: Erik Erikson and the 
British analysts Melanie Klein, 
W.R.D. Fairbairn and D.W. 
Winnicott. The work of the 
French feminist philosopher 
Luce Irigaray is also explored. 

These two groups both attack 
the notion of the self as funda- 
mentally autonomous, self-con- 
cerned, and self-directive. 

“Still, the Jewish philosophers 
insist that the story of the life 
with others requires allusions to 
the divine, while the psychoana- 
lysts narrate development in 
terms of powerful relationships 
with early caregivers.” 

Oppenheim said he concludes 
by suggesting how these distinc- 
tive approaches to “the interhu- 
man” might lead to new ways of 
thinking about the goals of socie- 
ty, what we can expect from his- 
tory, and how death can be faced. 


Norman Ravwvin 


Norman Ravvin, who holds the 
Chair in Canadian Jewish 
Studies, has written both fiction 
and non-fiction. In his introduc- 
tion to a new edition of Henry 
Kreisel’s The Rich Man, first pub- 
lished in 1948. It was one of first 
books by a Jewish writer on 
Jewish themes to be published in 
Canada. 

Having escaped from Nazi- 
Germany to England with his 
family, Kreisel was shipped to 
Canada by the British as an 
“enemy alien” and interned in the 
New Brunswick woods. With the 
resilience of a teenager, he deter- 
mined to write in English when 
he got out. 

The Rich Man novel tells the 
story of a middle-aged immi- 
grant tailor who travels from 
Toronto to Europe just before 
World War II. As Ravvin explains 
in his introduction, it is not a 
Holocaust novel, but it does 
show a community under great 
stress. 

“Kreisel writes without a ten- 
dency toward what historians 
call backshadowing; his novelis- 
tic world does not behave as if 
the Holocaust is inevitable. In 
this way, he provides a rare fic- 
tional presentation of Jewish life 
as it was lived just before the dis- 
aster. This view is almost 
unheard of in English-language 
literature? 


Foltz writes about 
Islam and animals 


> bd Perse cane 


SORSeeee Bey 


Richard Foltz holds a painting by his research assistant, Manya Saadi-Nejad, an expert — perhaps the only one 
in Canada — of this Iranian style. The subject here is a Persian fable that is related to the Indo-European pan- 
theon of fables, including those of Aesop. In the Iranian version, Foltz explained, it has a political meaning. 
Kalila and Dimna, two wily jackal brothers, dispatch a bull, their rival, for the favour of the lion king. 


BARBARA BLACK 
Richard Foltz set out to fill a 
vacuum when he wrote his lat- 
est book, Animals in Islamic 
Tradition and Muslim Cultures. 

“I developed a course on reli- 
gion and animals a few years 
ago. I'm also a member of the 
Religion and Animals consulta- 
tion recently established within 
the American Academy of 
Religion,’ he explained. 

“I realized that while a fair 
amount has been said about 
notions of human-animal rela- 
tionships in most religions, 
Islam was an exception; there 
was very little written on the 
topic.” 

Drawing on a wide range of 
sources, including classic texts 
in philosophy, literature and 
mysticism, Foltz traces the 
development of Islamic atti- 
tudes towards animals over the 


centuries and confronts some 
of the key ethical questions fac- 
ing Muslims today. 

In fact, he challenges them to 
live up to the claims their the- 
ologians make that Islam is 
superior to other religions in its 
respect for Creation. He taught 
a course in Religion and the 
Environment last term, and he 
says his class on animals 
inevitably comes down to vege- 
tarianism: If we respect our fel- 
low creatures, do we eat them? 

Foltz came to his specialty by 
a circuitous route. His first 
studies were in theatre, art his- 
tory and cultural geography. He 
taught English as a second lan- 
guage in Kuwait, and when he 
returned to his native U.S., he 
focused on the Middle East, 
completing his doctorate at 
Harvard. 

Some of his previous books 
have been published in 


Japanese, Indonesian, Turkish 
and Arabic. His “bestseller” — 
10,000 copies sold so far — is 
Religions of the Silk Road: 
Overland Trade and Cultural 
Exchange from Antiquity to the 
Fifteenth Century (St. 
Martin’s/Macmillan, 1999). “I 
think that’s mostly thanks to 
the fact that a lot of teachers 
have been assigning it, especial- 
ly in world history courses,” he 
said modestly. 

“This is my second year at 
Concordia, and I like it a lot, 
Foltz said. “I have taught at nine 
different universities in three 
countries and to me, Concordia 
is the most dynamic university 
environment I have experi- 
enced. It also has the most 
diverse student body I have 
seen, which to me is a real asset. 
The Religion Department is an 
exceptionally congenial group 
of colleagues.” 
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ACCOLADES 


Joanna Berzowska (Design and Computation Arts) designs “wear- 
able technologies’ in the XS (Extra Soft) laboratory and studio in the 
EV building. Her stylish clothes, which can change colour or light up 
through external stimuli, were featured in The Gazette's business 
pages recently. She said that Montreal's retail garment trade infra- 
structure gives the city an advantage over places where making 
clothing is cheap but sophisticated technology is unavailable. 


~e 


Russell T. Gordon (Fine Arts, retired) has a show, The 13020 
Carrere Court Series, in the Wooster Arts Space, 147 Wooster St., 
New York, from Nov. 8 to Dec. 2. He was recently awarded a 
Rockefeller Foundation residency in Bellagio, Italy. 


@0 


David Pariser (Art Education) authored a paper titled “Art from the 
valley of the shadow: Child art from the Theresin concentration 
camp. It was presented at the National Art Education Association 
Convention in Chicago. At the University of Maine, Orono, Pariser 
presented a paper on the benefits of blogging for student-teaching 
interns as they work in their school placements. 


~o- 


Adel Hanna (Mechanical Engineering) was widely interviewed 
after the Sept. 30 collapse of a major overpass in Laval. He said the 
cause of the disaster could be related to many things, from structur- 
al flaws to environmental effects. While he said there was no need 
for general alarm, he called for better, more frequent inspection of 
Quebec highways. 


~g 


Nghi M. Nguyen (Building, Civil and Environmental Engineering) 
has accepted an invitation to share his international training expe- 
rience in project management at the Project Management 
Institute's (PMI) Asia Pacific Global Congress to be held in Hong 
Kong in January 2007. His paper is titled “The Challenges of 
Transferring Project Management Principles and Methodologies to 
Developing Countries”. He has been providing project management 
consulting on different types of projects and delivering associated 
seminars worldwide for clients such as SNC-Lavalin, CAE, the 
Canadian Space Agency (CSA), the American Society of Civil 
Engineers (ASCE), PMI; among others. 


~oo 


Sima Aprahamian (Sociology and Anthropology / Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute) was invited by the government of Armenia to the 
Third Armenian Diaspora Conference in Yerevan held Sept. 18 to 20. 
The proceedings were broadcast live and were covered in the 
Armenian media. 


“Qo 


Photo Sélection magazine 
included four members of the 
Faculty of Fine Arts among 25 of 
the most influential figures in 
Canadian photography. Their 
photos appeared in the 25th 
anniversary issue of the maga- 
zine. Art photographers Ray- 
monde April and Evergon 
(whose self-portrait appears at 
right) and photographic histori- 
an Martha Langford currently 
teach in the faculty, while pho- 
tographer Gabor Szilasi is 
recently retired. 


Frances Shaver (Sociology & Anthropology) was a member of a 
panel on the CFCF Sunday evening program On Assignment. She 
was invited to argue for the decriminalization of the sex trade on a 
panel during the show. She is a veteran researcher in the field. 
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Candidates for JMSB Dean 
will be presented Oct. 16-18 


The candidates for Dean of the John Molson School of Business will 
be presented at open meetings of the faculty council next Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. CVs_ are available at 
news.concordia.ca/administration 

-Oct. 16, from noon to 1 p.m., in the De Séve Cinema, on the SGW 
Campus: Wilfred Zerbe, former Associate Dean (MBA Program, 
Executive Education, Planning and Development) and Associate 
Professor, Haskayne School of Business, University of Calgary 

«Oct. 17, noon to 1 p.m., De Seve Cinema, SGW Campus: Michael J. 
Ginzberg, Dean of the Alfred Lerner College of Business & Economics, 
Chaplin Tyler Professor of Business, University of Delaware 

«Oct. 18, noon to 1 p.m., Room H-110, SGW Campus, Wendy Cukier, 
Associate Dean, Academic, and Associate Professor, Faculty of 
Business, Ryerson University 

All members of the university community are welcome, but speak- 
ing privileges will be restricted to members of the JMSB Faculty 
Council, Board of Governors, Senate, faculty deans and directors and 
designated staff of units that report to this position. 

Candidates will also meet with the President, the associate deans 
and the chairs of the JMSB, the dean and members of the Faculty 
Advisory Board and available members of the President's Cabinet, and 
with students. They will consult with the advisory search committee 
and conclude their visit with a meeting with the Provost. 

Written comments must be received no later than Oct. 25. Send 
to Susan Aberman, Secretary to the Advisory Search Committee, 
Dean, John Molson School of Business, c/o: Office of the Provost, 
L-AD-229, by email to susan.aberman@concordia.ca or by fax to 
514-848-8766. 





JMSB graduate students will participate in online evaluation pilot project 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
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Super WOMEN: Danielle Morin, Assistant Provost, Academic Programs, is one of 60 outstanding Quebec ’ 
women selected for Femmes de Téte / Women in the Lead 2006. This directory, found at www.womeninthelead.ca, lists 
about 600 Canadian women who would be suitable for appointment to boards. Morin says, “Many boards 
actually have no women members, and this directory will show that the reason is not the lack of competent 
women." A reception was held in Quebec City with the finance minister, and Morin was photographed (above) 
with former cabinet minister Sheila Copps, who is also in the directory. 


Correction 


The photo of John Lemieux 


said of the JMSB’s participation. 
Students will be sent emails 
during week 11 of the term indi- 
cating which courses they are eli- 
gible to evaluate. The actual evalu- 
ation will be done through their 
portal and will be available to 
them for two weeks. The online 
form is the same as the paper ver- 
sion, except students will be able 
to leave up to 1,500 characters of 
comments. “Students have a 


Arts and Science scholars féted 





chance to reflect?’ Tomberlin said. 

Measures are built into the sys- 
tem both to stop students from 
completing more than one evalua- 
tion for any single course and to 
separate a student’s ID number 
and information from the evalua- 
tion once it is completed. 

“We're really not changing any- 
thing but the delivery; Morin said. 

However, when the pilot project 
was presented at the JMSB faculty 
council on Sept. 22, what Morin 


had anticipated would be a 10- 
minute agenda item turned into a 
two-hour discussion. “Course 
evaluation is such a sensitive sub- 
ject; Morin said. 

Professors were concerned 
about whether students would 
bother to fill out evaluations on 
their own time, and whether they 
would do so responsibly. 

“The biggest concern, and one 
that I share, is the response rate; 
Dean Tomberlin said. 


AHdVY9OLOHd 18d 


Morin said that the literature 
indicates an initial drop in 
responses, which evens out in the 
long term, “and the type of 
response is consistent. It is not just 
students at the positive and nega- 
tive extremes who participate’ 

Using JMSB graduate students 
for the pilot will help identify 
potential problems which can be 
addressed as the sample group 
widens to include other faculties 
and undergraduate students. 


At left, linguistics student Michael 
Barkey and his mother, Kathryn 
Barkey, talk with Dean of Arts and 
Science David Graham at a Scholars 
Awards presentation on Oct. 4. Gift 
cards from the Bookstore were pre- 
sented to 150 students with a GPA 
of 4.08 and higher, and 19 students 
nominated by their departments. 
Barkey, who was one of the 
award-winners, is a member of 
CLOUT (Concordia University 
Linguistics Outreach). He was one 
of Charles Reiss's students who 
spoke at a Montreal high school 
and a U.S. prison recently to 
demystify the science of language. 
The students went to New York's 
Clinton Correctional Facility to 
show inmates that regional or 
other dialects, such as that used 
by some African Americans, are as 
logical as standard English. CLOUT 
was recently featured in The Gazette. 


which appeared on page 5 of 
our last issue was incorrectly 


credited to IITS Creative Media 
Services. The photo should have 
been credited to Kate 
Hutchinson. The Journal sincerely 
regrets the error. 
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Corporate governance 
impacts performance 





When Jeong-Bon Kim left a 
tenured position at Concordia 11 
years ago for Hong Kong, he knew 
he would eventually come back. 
So he is not surprised to be in 
an office just down the hall from 
his former digs, holding the 
Canada Research Chair in 


Corporate Governance and 
Financial Reporting. 
Kim has been at the Hong Kong 


Polytechnic University. He had 
moved to be closer to his ailing 
parents in his native South Korea, 
but the time had come to return 
to North America to pursue his 
research. 

Kim is interested in the impact 
corporate governance mecha- 
nisms have on corporate per- 
formance. 

“I examine a company’s gover- 
nance strategy, Kim explained. 
He has been able to systematical- 
ly draw connections between how 
corporations with solid gover- 
nance practices tend to have a 
higher standard of financial 
reporting. Those with solid 
reporting practices, in turn, get 
lower interest rates from banks. 

“Companies with high quality 


governance mechanisms have a 
better quality of financial report- 
ing and can get external financing 
at a cheaper cost, which means 
overall better performance: 


“My interest lies in 
the linkage between 


reporting quality 
and the cost of 
equity and debt 


financing.” 
Jeong-Bon Kim 


While in Hong Kong, he was 
able to explore his model in differ- 
ent national contexts throughout 
Asia, particularly Japan, Korea 
and China. “I start with the com- 
pany and their cost of capital and 
governance strategies, then I 
expand the horizon to the inter- 
national level? 

His research identified the rela- 
tionship between an ill-defined or 
ineffective legal system at the 
national level (which he thinks is 


the current case in those coun- 
tries) and poor corporate gover- 
nance standards. 

Cases like the Enron disaster 
(and subsequent problems with 
their auditing firm of Arthur 
Andersen) lead popular opinion 
and media to blame auditing 
practices. Kim’s work demon- 
strates that the problems lie 
much deeper. 

Kim has been working on these 
issues with a network of like- 
minded researchers in Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Vancouver and Seoul. 
Kim acts as project leader, bring- 
ing combinations of researchers 
in his network together to pro- 
duce papers on specific elements 
of the theory. “My interest lies in 
the linkage between reporting 
quality and the cost of equity and 
debt financing’ 

A paper he completed with 
three others exploring these issues 
through the multiple lenses of 
accounting, finance, economics 
and law was earmarked for possi- 
ble publication by Contemporary 
Accounting Research. The work was 
so unusual and ambitious that the 
journal selected the paper as one 
of eight from around the globe that 
will be presented at their annual 
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Canada Research Chair Jeong-Bon Kim is exploring the relationship 
between corporate governance and corporate performance. 


conference in Toronto next month. 

. Ultimately, Kim hopes to be able 
to identify how much regulation 
and external monitoring by inde- 
pendent auditors are optimal for 
responsible governance and good 
corporate practice. “But it takes 
time to develop the underlying 


theory. It is not easy to demon- 
strate systematic evidence.’ 

Kim is also looking forward to 
working with graduate students 
and involving them in his research. 
He has already included at least 
one former PhD student in his 
informal international network. 





Cutting off bacteria’ food supply to slow them down 


DAWN WISEMAN 

With the rise of pathogenic bacte- 
ria that are resistant to antibiotics 
like penicillin, biochemists, immu- 
nologists and other health profes- 
sionals are looking for alternative 
mechanisms and agents for their 
control. 

“Our research may indicate new 





ways of starving them; said Peter 
Pawelek. 

Prior to joining Concordia’s 
Department of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry in July 2006, Pawelek 
worked with James Coulton at 
McGill examining the protein-pro- 
tein interactions which can cause 
bacterial infections. 

In order to survive inside a host, 


Peter Pawelek took time off the fight against bacteria to enjoy the 
President’s new faculty reception last month. 
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the nastiest bacteria on the planet 
— E. coli, salmonella, Vibrio 
cholerae, Yersinia pestis (the 
plague) — need iron, and lots of it. 
“It's their food, “ said Pawelek, “but 
it's very scarce’ To get enough 
iron, bacteria synthesize mole- 
cules called siderophores, and 
send them out “like harpoons’ to 
bind with iron in the host. 

The iron-carrying siderophores 
are then imported back into the 
bacteria by a group of associated 
proteins, known as a protein com- 
plex. “We discovered that the indi- 
vidual pieces of this complex fit 
together like a perfectly tooled 
Swiss watch; said Pawelek. Their 
definition of the complex structure 
may help pharmaceutical compa- 
nies develop drugs that will “throw 
a monkey wrench into the works” 
so that the complex never forms in 
the first place. 

After the publication of results 
in the June 2, 2006 issue of Science, 
Pawelek moved to Concordia, 
excited by the university's commit- 
ment to research. “The new 
Science Building at Loyola, access 


to common equipment — all of 
these things are really helpful for 
someone setting up a lab’ he said. 
“Concordia is really making great 
strides in enhancing its research 
profile” 

Now, Pawelek is using the tech- 
nologies and methods developed 
at McGill to investigate bacterial 
iron uptake from another direc- 
tion. He's looking at how bacteria 
synthesize siderophores and send 
them out in search of iron. If suc- 
cessful this approach may provide 
clues for yet another pharmaceuti- 
cal “monkey wrench” 

Results, however, will take a 
while because the proteins 
involved in these processes are 
notoriously difficult to work with. 
“Tt took nearly five years to get the 
structure we presented in the 
Science paper, said Pawelek. 

To find out how the proteins fit 
together, he is using a method 
called x-ray crystallography. 
Under the right conditions, pro- 
teins are crystallized and then 
examined using x-rays. By analyz- 
ing how the x-rays bounce off the 


repeating crystalline structure, 
Pawelek and his team will be able 
to map the structure of protein 
complexes. But the right condi- 
tions can be difficult to attain. 
Protein crystals can take weeks to 
form, and “if you bump the sample 
or the humidity changes) the 
results can be disastrous. 

Despite the challenges, Pawelek 
is looking forward to the research, 
and forming his team. “It’s an 
exciting, new field with lots of 
potential. I'm looking for grad stu- 
dents who are really interested in 
working with protein structures 
and protein-protein interactions” 

This winter, Pawelek will teach 
Discovering Biotechnology, a sci- 
ence class for non-scientists. 

“We hear about transgenic 
plants, terminator seeds and 
using biotechnology to extend 
the shelf life of produce. His 
course will focus on the science 
behind biotech issues so that stu- 
dents will be better able to evalu- 
ate the pros and cons, and to 
reach rational conclusions about 
their applications. 
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Built to last: Engineer couple combine work and life 


CHRISTINE ZEINDLER 


Michelle Nokken and Attila 
Zsaki, assistant professors in the 
Department of Building, Civil 
and Environmental Engineering, 
share a passion — solving engi- 
neering problems. 

While Zsaki enjoys studying 
rockslides and mine excavations, 
Nokken is keen to investigate the 
deterioration of concrete. Theirs 
is an unusual dynamic, as they 
not only share a love for engi- 
neering, but also for one another. 
Nokken and Zsaki met in gradu- 
ate school at the University of 
Toronto and are now happily 
married. 

Nokken originally began her 
studies as an architect but soon 
heard the call to engineering. 
Rather than building structures, 
she had a penchant for studying 
why they crumble. 

“I like investigating things. I’m 
always looking to see if some- 
thing is going wrong and why 
things happen.” Her research 
involves looking at how to 
strengthen concrete and prevent 
it from deteriorating. 

Concrete is a mixture of 
cement, water and aggregates 
(gravel and sand). Cement is a 
combination of limestone and 
clay. The cement blend is heated 
and ground fine to produce a 
dried powder that when mixed 
with water, will harden or “cure” 
over time. 

Other chemicals and natural 
substances can be added to con- 
crete to provide specific charac- 
teristics, e.g., improved curing in 


cold temperatures, increased 
elasticity, and enhanced durabili- 
ty. Reinforcing steel is also insert- 
ed into some concrete structures 
to add overall strength. 

Nokken’s lab is looking at the 
value of adding supplementary 
materials, such as fly ash, to 
cement. 

“Fly ash is an industrial by- 
product produced by burning 
coal for electrical power genera- 
tion. Generally its addition 
improves the properties of con- 
crete — less permeable to water, 
and more resistant to deteriora- 
tion” 

At present, less than 20 per 
cent of fly ash is added to con- 
crete. Nokken says up to 50 per 
cent of fly ash can be added, 
which will improved some 
aspects of the concrete, and at 
the same time, solve a major 
problem of fly ash disposal. 
Rather than being deposited in a 
landfill, fly ash can be part of a 
structure. 

Nokken has recently been 
appointed as the program direc- 
tor for the Building and Civil 
Engineering Co-op programs, a 
task she enjoys. She helps direct 
some 30 students who alternate 
between academia and the work- 
force. 

The biggest frustration of her 
job is work placement. Montreal 
employers stipulate that the stu- 
dents be bilingual. Nokken has 
had to counsel those who must 
move away from Montreal and 
are reluctant to do so, as this 
poses financial constraint and 
personal challenges. 
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Rock-solid partnership: Michelle Nokken and Attila Zsaki, seen in the EV building. 


“I don't deal with concrete,’ 
said Nokken’s husband Zsaki, 
who is interested in the natural 
elements of soil and rock, also 
known as geomaterials. Unlike 
Nokken, Zsaki has always been 
interested in geomaterials, and 
the rock collection on his desk is 
a testimony to his dedication. He 
combines this focus with skills in 
computer science to deveop 
three-dimensional models of 
rock and soil interactions and 
movement. 

One part of his research con- 
cerns the assessment of falling 
rocks. “Slopes and rocks have the 
natural tendency to move down- 


wards with gravity.’ 

He explains that the rate or 
likelihood of movement is 
dependent of a variety of factors, 
such as the angle of the slope, 
presence of water, vibration from 
construction equipment, blast- 
ing and earthquakes. 

A student working with Zsaki 
is performing three-dimensional 
modelling of rock falls on moun- 
tain highways. She is projecting 
the path of the rock fall to deter- 
mine possible collision or impact 
with a vehicle. The resulting algo- 
rithms may help with future con- 
struction and road planning. 

Zsaki is also using computer 


imaging to help evaluate stresses 
around underground excava- 
tions, such as mines. “I am 
always looking to solve problems. 
In terms of geomechanics, we 
have a very limited understand- 
ing” 

Problem-solving is clearly a 
strength of this engineering duo. 
They faced the obstacle of find- 
ing work in the same city and 
now benefit from jobs at the 
same university and in the same 
department. 

“We enjoy working together. 
It’s nice to talk about issues. We 
are fortunate to have both found 
jobs at Concordia; Nokken said. 


President hosts series of events to welcome staff and faculty back 
That’s a good one 


Advancement’s Nicole Saltiel 
(left) and Susan Aberman share 
a laugh with Aberman’'s boss, 
Provost Martin Singer, at one of 
the barbecues held by President 
Claude Lajeunesse to kick off 
the new academic year. Hun- 
dreds of faculty, service staff and 
members of the Board of 
Governors attended the infor- 
mal lunches. They were held 
over three days in the green 
space at de Maisonneuve Blvd 
and Guy St that will soon see the 
construction of the new John 
Molson School of Business. You 
can see more photos on 
news.concordia.ca 


President Claude Lajeunesse 
also greeted new professors at 
a cocktail reception on Sept, 25 
on the 11th floor of the Fine 
Arts tower in the EV complex, 
and welcomed international 
students at an early-evening 
barbecue on Sept. 26 under the 
big top on the JMSB site. 
President Lajeunesse will be 
one of the panelists at a confer- 
ence titled Our Future: A Public 
Dialogue, to be held at McGill 
later in the month. He will also 
address the Quebec’s Commis- 
sion de l’education in January. 


BARBARA BLACK 


In a way, the weather was perfect 
for the 17th annual Shuffle — not 
too hot, not too cold, and no sun- 
burn, either. 

About 600 Concordians spent 
the afternoon of Sept. 29:-walking, 
running, cycling and skating 
from the downtown to the west- 
end campus to raise at least 
$44,000 for scholarships. 

The prizes raffled to particpat- 
ing shufflers were fewer but big- 


ger this year. Many of the prizes 
were for short stays in hotels in a 
number of cities, including 
Calgary. The grand prize winners 
were Nancy Bennen. Catherine 
Rideout and Paul Eifert. Other 
hotel prize winners were Jian Y. 
Jiao, Jane Nadeau Morel, Nancy 
Acemian, Caleb Reznick, Terry 
Too, Germaine Chan, Eric 


Goldner and Lynn Roy. For all 
winners, go to shuffle.concordia.ca 


Shufflers assembled in Loyola's Guadagni Lounge to fuel up and take a break after a job well done. Spirit Award 


Anumber of awards were given 
to the deserving: The Spirit 
Award was won by Mary Melnyk, 
from Financial Services. The 
Award for Most Flamboyant 
Shufflers went to the gang from 
the Office of the Provost, led by 
Martin Singer. They had their 
own special T-shirts, as did the 
past winners from Engineering 
and Computer Science. 

BARBARA BLACK 





winner Mary Meinyk, Financial Services, is in the grey jacket at the extreme {eft of this crowd. 





An elementary student waves her hand to stimulate the sensor. 
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Shuffle 2006 raises $44,000 





Shufflers make their way through the greener parts of the route, enjoy- 
ing a break from the occasionally inclement weather. 


Topological Media Lab 
catches fire with kids 


Marc LOSIER 
Researchers Harry Smoak, Freida 
Abtan and Erik Conrad, of 
Concordia’s Topological Media 
Lab, recently fired up the 10th 
edition of Journées de la culture 
inside Place des Arts’ Hall des Pas 
perdus. 

The lab’s project, Firewall 
Responsive Video Installation, 
combined camera-based motion 
tracking, gesture-oriented pro- 
gramming software and a com- 
puter vision camera to fiery 
effect. At a special presentation 
for schools on Sept. 29, the chil- 
dren flocked to it like mosquitoes 
to floodlights as their teachers 
struggled to maintain order. 

A camera sends a live feed of 
the participants onto a large LCD 
screen. It then digitizes the feed 
in real time, while the software 
synthesizes all movements into 
virtual bursts of flames. Any sud- 


den movements by the partici- 
pant created the on-screen illu- 
sion that they have caught fire. 


“We work from an 
artistic and poetic 
perspective, even if 
we use very techni- 
cal equipment” 

-Harry Smoak 


“We work from an artistic and 
poetic perspective, even if we use 
very technical equipment,’ said 
lab research coordinator Smoak, 
who likens the project's output 


to delicate calligraphy. 
Whispers and abstract 
sounds triggered digitally 


through participatory move- 
ment added interesting texture 


through surrounding speakers. 

The Topological Media Lab is 
the brainchild of Sha Xin Wei. 
He formed the lab in 2001 while 
he was working at Atlanta's 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 
It unites researchers from 
anthropological, literary, archi- 
tectural, studio art, and comput- 
er science backgrounds to study 
the phenomenology of perform- 
ance and build events that have 
cultural value. 

Sha is now Canada Research 
Chair in Media Arts and 
Sciences and associate profes- 
sor in Fine Arts and Computer 
Science at Concordia. He 
brought the lab from Georgia 
Tech in 2005 through 
Concordia’s Hexagram research 
program, which houses over 75 
artist/researchers and more 
than 350 graduate studies work- 
ing together in media arts and 
technology. 
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The Multi-Faith Chaplaincy offers students vegan meals through Mother 
Hubbard’s Cupboard. Students can use the time for discussion and net- 
working. Above, volunteer Carlos Guillermo Proto gets cooking. 





Faiths make connections 


KAREN HERLAND 





When horrible things happen — 
bridges collapse or shooters 
enter schools — many of us try 
to make sense of the situation. 
We also think about our own 
mortality. 

Ellie Hummel, ecumenical 
chaplain at the Multi-Faith 
Chaplaincy, was right there, 
alongside the student union, 
Health Services and Counselling 
and Development, when Dawson 
students were displaced here a 
month ago. “Many of them were 
asking what makes a person do 
that, and what could have been 
done to prevent it” 

Hummel has been with the 
chaplaincy for seven years and its 
coordinator for the last year. The 
chaplaincy provides a variety of 
programs, such as a peer support 
program, a student emergency 
food fund, volunteer opportuni- 
ties in the community, work- 
shops, meditations, retreats reli- 
gious/spiritual programming 
and guidance. They also offer a 
multi-faith convocation celebra- 
tion in the spring. “We're a serv- 
ice department that looks at life 
through the lens of spirituality; 
Hummel said. 


The Chaplaincy is moving in a 
new direction, with an increased, 
deeper focus on interfaith dia- 
logue and programming. 

Arianne Shaffer is responsible 
for liaising with the 10 or so spir- 
itual and religious student 
groups at Concordia. This has 
led to a new program through the 
chaplaincy, Inter-faith Connec- 
tions. 

“Two students approached me 
during the summer, they were 
concerned about the conflict in 
Lebanon and what would hap- 
pen on campus,’ Shaffer said. 

Initially they considered a 
round-table or conference, “but 
we realized we didn’t want an 
academic dialogue and were 
interested in something more 
heart-based.” 

Eventually, a group with stu- 
dent representatives from 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam 
was formed to develop the idea. 
Their program allows students 
from different faiths to experi- 
ence each others’ religious tradi- 
tions. Interested students can 
attend (and participate in, if they 
choose to) the prayer services 
and Iftar, breaking of the 
Ramadan fast, on Oct. 15 at a 
west island mosque. Interfaith 


Connections is planning debrief- 
ing sessions both before and after 
the events where students can 
discuss “what was challenging, 
and what was meaningful for 
them”. 

In the same spirit, students can 
attend a church service in NDG 
on Nov. 5, and an Erev Shabbat 
dinner will be held later that 
month. “We recognize that these 
are just small slices of the reli- 
gions we are exploring this 
semester, Shaffer acknowledged. 
She added that the program will 
eventually expand to include 
other religious traditions. 

Hummel is excited about the 
project. “We want to provide an 
opportunity to speak across 
cultures. People are really anx- 
ious about spirituality and they 
welcome the opportunity to 
discuss it.” 

She recognizes that some peo- 
ple are suspicious about the 
chaplaincy, “Religion often gets 
bad press. A lot of bad has been 
done in the name of religion, but 
a lot of good as well’ 

Those who want to partici- 
pate in the Interfaith 
Connections program should 
contact Arianne Shaffer at 
ashaffer@alcor.concordia.ca 





Annual book fair in LB atrium turns castoff volumes into $8,235 


Shoppers swarm (photo, right) at 
the 10th Annual Concordia Used 
Book Fair, held Sept. 25 and 26 in 
the atrium of the J.W. McConnell 
library complex. This year’s edi- 
tion raised $8,235, bringing the 
10-year total to over $70,000 for 
scholarships and the Multi-Faith 
Chaplaincy’s Student Emergency 
Food Fund. 

Many people worked long and 
hard to make the event a success. 
Organizer Susan Hawke (Librar- 
ian, Career Resource Centre) 
wants especially to thank 
Distribution Services, the 
Bookstore, the Office of the Vice- 
President, Services, Nancy 
Curran (Conference Services) 
and Jenny Calder (International 


Students Office). 
Donations are accepted 
throughout the year. Books 


should be boxed, labelled “Used 
Book Fair” and dropped off at the 
Hall Building loading dock via 
the garage on Bishop St. 

“We accept all types of books 
— the only exceptions are text- 
books older than 10 years and 
magazines other than National 
Geographic,” Hawke said. 
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CUTV cafe culture 


PATRICK LAVERY 


CUTV will soon break free of the 
confines of the Hall Building. The 
student-run TV station has part- 
nered with non-profit wireless 
web provider [le Sans Fil and 
UQAM Internet Radio station 
CHOQ.FM to launch Hub des 
Artistes Locaux, aka HAL. 

CUTV station manager Jason 
Gondziola is excited at the pos- 
sibilities this project offers the 
station. 

“It’s a challenge for us to get 
people to watch our stuff? he 
said. “With six monitors in the 
Hall Building and our web site, 
it doesn't make for high traffic, 
high visibility.” 

The station has made attempts 
to expand its network in the past, 
but Gondziola says the results 
have been “lukewarm.” at best. 

He's hoping that HAL will 
change that. The concept is 
deceptively simple. HAL will be 
made available at selected {le 
Sans Fil hot spots located all over 
the downtown, Plateau Mont- 
Royal and Mile End areas. 

At each of the hot spots is a 5- 
gigabyte server connected to the 


wireless router that provides 
access to the network. People 
using the Ile Sans Fil network will 
be able to access HAL through 
their web browser when they log 
on. By launching iTunes, users 
will be able to browse through 
and access the content available 
at that particular hot spot. 

“The interesting thing about 
this is it’s geo-locative content; 
Gondziola said. “The content 
that people access at one spot 
will only be available at that 
spot.” 

The station has helped out the 
project by purchasing two of the 
5-gig servers that will store the 
content. Gondziola believes that 
by getting CUTV’s content out to 
the community at large, more 
people will be able to see what 
CUTV is producing these days. 

“With the way it is set up too, 
we can rotate content to various 
hotspots,’ he said. “That way, 
instead of having five gigs of con- 
tent at one spot, we can have one 
gig at five spots. Once we've 
rotated that content to all five 
spots, we can replace it with new 
content.” 

That's the whole point of the 


project, said Michael Lenczner, 
project coordinator for fle Sans 
Fil. “It’s a new channel for peo- 
ple who want to get their art, 
their ideas out to the public. It 
lets people hear and see what 
others in their community are 
doing’ 

Lenczner and Richard Lussier, 
a project technician, hope to see 
HAL make a real impact on the 
community by bringing artists 
and “geeks” together. 

“We want to encourage people 
to show their creative side’ 
Lussier said. “There are lots of 
people who might come up witha 
song and record it at home, but 
then don't know what they can do 
with it. They now have a place 
they can put it where others can 
experience it? 

The pair also noted the coinci- 
dence between their project's 
acronym and the acronym for the 
computer that goes crazy in 
Stanley Kubrick's film 2001: A 
Space Odyssey, HAL. The film was 
hailed for its combination of 
technical smarts and artistic 
vision. 

CUTV is already set up to 
accept submissions from 
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From left to right: Pascal Charest, Technical Director, fle Sans Fil; Julian 


Smith, 
Coordinator, 


ted Sars media producer; 
I 


Michael Lenczner, Project 


e Sans Fil. The three addressed the crowd at the official 


HAL launch party Oct. 9 at the Sala Rossa. 


Concordia students. They will 
format and package any content 
they receive for the network. 

There are currently 12 fle Sans 
Fil hot spots where HAL content 
is available. They are: 

Laika, Café Arts, Café Pi, Café 
Tribune, Cabot Square, Café 
Patisserie Maeva, Cinémathéque 


Québécoise, Eye Steel Film, 
Palmyra Resto Café, Playwrights 
Workshop and Zeke's Gallery. For 
the addresses and to keep track of 
additions, go to www.ilesansfil.org 

Lenczner said they plan to add 
HAL to another 13 spots by 
December. 





Almost two-thirds of students need loans: there are options for getting them 


DAWN WISEMAN 





Fifty-nine per cent of full-time 
Canadian students require loans 
to finance their post-secondary 
education. 

While the financial burden of 
Canadian students is significantly 
smaller than that of their U.S. 
counterparts, the average gradu- 
ate earns their diploma along with 
a $24,000 debt load. 

According to Laura Stanbra 
(Director, Financial Aid and 
Awards), 32 per cent of Concordia 
students receive government 
loans, “and more of them borrow 
money directly from banks or 
from parents and family.’ 

In Quebec, the average debt at 
graduation is at least $10,000 less 
than the Canadian average, for 
two reasons. 

First, tuition here is the lowest 
in the country. Second, Stanbra 
explained, “when the provincial 
government received the monies 
from the Canadian Millennium 
Scholarship Fund, it was allowed 
to define how those dollars were 
used” 

Quebec chose to increase the 
percentage of student aid covered 
by bursaries, which do not have to 





Laura Stanbra helps students access the funds that they need. 


be repaid. Seventy-two per cent of 
Concordia students who have 
loans also have bursaries. 

Still, postsecondary financing is 
a controversial subject. 
Reductions in transfer payments 
from the federal government to 
provincial/territorial | govern- 
ments over the last decade or so 
have resulted in a general rise in 





tuition, and, in places where 
tuition freezes are in effect, the 
implementation of ancillary fees. 
Universities need to cover costs. 
Student groups don’t want finan- 
cial status to be a gatekeeper to 
higher education. The best path to 
balance is not necessarily evident. 
Stanbra and her team do all 
they can to make the current sys- 
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tem work for students. 

“Our philosophy is to discuss 
the whole [debt] cycle with them, 
including the end result.” 

This means not only helping 
with the technicalities of applica- 
tions, but also being there to lis- 
ten. 

“All of our staff are very atten- 
tive. We understand how hard it 
can be for people to discuss per- 
sonal finances, especially when 
they are experiencing difficulties” 

Most students make it through 
to their degree with few problems, 
but some will need extra help. 
Along with government bursaries 
and loans, FAAO can suggest 
alternatives. There are privately 
funded bursaries and the work- 
study program for students who 
are eligible, as well as short-term 
solutions such as tuition deferrals, 
bookstore lines of credit and 
emergency loans. 

When financial issues are only 
one part of a larger problem, 
Stanbra said, “We also use the 
whole student services team — 
Health Services, Counselling and 
Development — whatever is 
required” 

There is also help for those who 
have already have their degrees. 


The federal Interest Relief pro- 
gram allows graduates to tem- 
porarily suspend loan payments if 
their earnings fall below $1,220 
per month. 

Fewer than half of those eligible 
for the program are using it, and 
Stanbra was just at a national 
meeting where much of the dis- 
cussion focused on how to more 
effectively communicate with stu- 
dents and graduates about avail- 
able programs. “We're always 
looking at what we do, and con- 
sidering if we can and should be 
doing something different’ 

One thing Stanbra thinks we 
should do differently is shift how 
we look at student debt. “There's a 
lot of stigma attached to debt in 
our society, she said. 

But when you consider that uni- 
versity graduates have twice the 
salary, half the unemployment 
and make at least $400,000 more 
in a lifetime than non-graduates, 
the initial debt “is a great invest- 
ment. It never depreciates, and it 
gives you great personal satisfac- 
tion. It's more beneficial than bor- 
rowing for a car” 

For more on the Interest Relief 
program, consult the Financial 
Aid and Awards Office, LB-085, 
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Making a sustainable difference 


KAREN HERLAND 
Movies like Al Gore's An 
Inconvenient Truth and gloomy 
predictions about global warming 
and depleting natural resources 
can be overwhelming. 

“I want to address that attitude 
of ‘I can’t do anything, the prob- 
lem is too big, why should I care?” 
Alea Morren said. 


She is developing the 
Sustainability Ambassadors pro- 
gram through Sustainable 


Concordia to help staff and facul- 
ty identify improvements they 
can make in the workplace. 

“It’s in everyone's interest to cut 
costs and waste,’ she said. 

An informal group of interested 
staff has been meeting with 
Sustainable Concordia coordina- 
tor Melissa Garcia Lamarca since 
last year. Morren, who was a vol- 
unteer with the group for two 
years, was hired to develop the 
program in June. 

“It's not reinventing the wheel. 
It's pulling in resources that exist 
and integrating them into the 
workplace,’ she said. 

Owen Moran, a health educator 
at Health Services, has been 
involved since those initial meet- 
ings. “This fits in with my person- 
al philosophy, I don’t have a car 
and I bike to work. I have a vermi- 


composte” at home and I seal my 
windows with plastic. It made 
sense to translate that to the work 
environment.” 

Moran has been identifying 
problems and __ introducing 
changes. “We used to produce 
patient charts that only used one 
side of the page. I asked why we 
did that, and together we were 
able to brainstorm a way to pro- 
duce double-sided charts.” Even 
with a few glitches, three months 
later, the reduction in paper use is 
appreciable. 

In a similar vein, Moran real- 
ized that by putting recycling 
boxes in the Health Services wait- 
ing room meant that the pop bot- 
tles and cans that were piling up 
would no longer become landfill. 
“These changes happened slowly, 
but they do happen. I don't 
approach people with a wagging 
finger; Moran said. 

Moran was one of a handful of 
staff who worked with Morren 
over the summer to develop the 
ambassador program Tool Belt. 
The program's main component 
is a binder which provides 
interested staff members with a 
checklist to assess the practices 
and materials currently used in 
their offices, and to suggest 
alternatives. 

The binder has a series of sec- 


Alea Morren leads an information session on the Sustainable Ambassadors pro- 





gram held in the EV Building last month. Morren is responsible for the program 
which encourages staff and faculty to adopt greener workplace practices. 


tions ranging from consumption 
of energy, materials and water to 
planning sustainable events. 
Each section mixes facts with 
tips on how to institute change, 
like encouraging double-sided 
copying, turning off lights or 
promoting more active recy- 
cling. “The materials also raise 
awareness, and introduce new 


ways of working” Morren said. 

Morren recognizes that time is 
also at a premium. Staff who feel 
overloaded but are interested can 
simply fill out the checklist and 
meet with Morren over lunch. 
“Once we identify what can be 
done, I can help? 

The Ambassador program had 
its official launch in two meetings 


on both campuses in September. 
Two-dozen people attended, 
bringing to 10 the number of 
departments with staff who want 
to be involved. 

“We want to challenge the uni- 
versity to have 25 to 30 ambassa- 
dors from different departments 
by the end of this year, and to 
increase that number every year; 
Morren said. 

Neale McDavitt, from IITS, 
went to the meeting because he 
had begun to consider the 
impact of his own wasteful 
habits. Interested in instituting 
recycling among his colleagues, 
he was surprised to find three 
other people from his depart- 
ment had shown up with similar 
ideas. The four of them have met 
and divided up the tasks they 
Saw as priorities. 

“The important thing is to pro- 
vide the infrastructure, I think 
people want to do things sustain- 
ably, but they don't know how’ 

The overall impact of the pro- 
gram will be difficult to measure. 
Heating and lighting costs are 
centralized, making it hard to 
determine the impact of turning 
off unused equipment and lights 
on just one floor. However, 
Morren said that they will keep 
track of changes made in each 
department. 





wo shows, one artist 





Marie-Jo Morin, of the Optica gallery, takes a close look at dishes in an installation by Francois Morelli. 
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Francois Morelli has some striking 
works on view in two simultane- 
ous shows in the Belgo Building on 
Ste. Catherine St. near Bleury. 

In Faire a sa téte, at the Galerie 
Joyce Yahouda, Room 516, Morelli 
took a common item of clothing — 
the belt — and subverted it for 
artistic ends. 

Clusters of belts hang from the 
ceiling like so many writhing ser- 
pents. Bunches of belts are fash- 
ioned into crude mitts that gallery 
visitors are invited to try on. These 
are elements of series Morelli calls 
Beltheads. 

The other show, in Optica, Room 
508, is called Home Wall Drawing / 
LArt de manger. It’s full of dinner 
plates. 

Some are contained in a large, 
hanging wire structure; others 
cover the wall. The plates are dec- 
orated with intricate little designs 
of people, animals and things. 
Some are whole, while others are 
broken. The gallery walls are also 
covered with expanses of paper 
that Morelli has decorated with 
designs similar to those on the 
plates. 

Gazette art critic Henry 
Lehmann was greatly taken by 


both shows. He said, “In this day of 
digital reality and electronic wiz- 
ardry, plates and traditional porce- 
lain ware might seem out of date, 
yet it is Morelli’s disregard for con- 
vention that makes much of his art 
so interesting. 

“In asking major questions 
about being, individuality, self and 
the nature of community, Morelli 
has the nerve to evoke older craft 
and kitsch traditions. Also, howev- 
er, as signified in the broken dishes, 
he is willing to break with these 
traditions’ 

Morelli is an interdisciplinary 
artist whose practice includes 
drawing, sculpture and perform- 
ance. He earned his BFA at 
Concordia in 1975 He has lived in 
New York, and has travelled widely 
in the course of his work. Last year 
he presented an overview of his 
career called “Sleep, Eat and Go; in 
The Defiant Imagination lecture 
series at the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

He is currently Graduate 
Program Director in Fine Arts. 

Both shows by Francois Morelli 
are on view at 372 Ste. Catherine 
St. W, until Oct. 14. 

BARBARA BLACK 


Accommodations 

4-1/2, 2 bdr. $635 Montreal West (near Loyola). Quiet res- 
idential area. Lots of greenery and free outdoor parking. 
Please call Kristina 514-349-3901 or 514-237-2163 


Furnished bright, large room to rent in TMR, near the 165 
bus. Kitchen, laundry access, yard and parking facilities. 
$380/month. Call Kris at 514-738-7055, 


House to share - Mont St. Hilaire. Academic who enjoys 
meditation and vegetarian lifestyle, seeks like-minded 
female professional to share spacious house in Mont St. 
Hilaire. Available room has private bathroom/shower. 
$650/mo. includes utilities, Internet, cable and use of 
washer/dryer. Close to train station and Highway 20. Call 
450-467-2346. 


Parking space available for rent. Building located next to 
Loyola. $60/month. Please call 514-574-2442. 


Garage or driveway parking available. Five minutes from 
Loyola for $50/month. Contact Carol at 514-481-9461 


Furnished condo in triplex with access to garden. 
Available January 2007. Short or long-term lease. 
Everything included. Easy parking. Near Jarry Park, 3 
Metro stations and all amenities. $965/mo. Contact Rhéal 
or Francine 450-463-0434 (home), 514-591-2422 (cell). 
Email: rheal.desjardins@sympatico.ca 


Renovated, furnished family home in Montreal West avail- 
able for a one-year sabbatical starting August 2006. 3 
bdrm, 2-1/2 bathrooms, large back yard, finished base- 
ment with office. Asking $2000 + utilities. Email j.gilbert- 
green@sympatico.ca 


Two Nice Rooms for rent in a house with full service. 
Includes bathroom, kitchen, living room, wireless inter- 
net, washer/dryer, heating, electricity, basic food service. 
Muslim family environment (looking for either a Muslim 
male or female). Located in Brossard, two min from 
Autoparc, near Mail Champlain shopping center. Can 
reach downtown in 10 min. 600$ month. For more infor- 
mation, contact 450-656-1774 or 450-465-1880. 


UNCLASSIFIED 





For rent: Nun's Island sublet, large 3-1/2. Stove, fridge, 
dishwasher and fireplace. Recently repainted. Top fourth 
floor, interior garage. $895 / mo. till Sept 2008. Call 514- 
761-2927. 


Help wanted 

Looking for fine art to exhibit on the Loyola campus: 
Vanier Library has started another art exhibition this 
semester and is hoping to attract Concordia fine arts 
creators to show off their artwork. Arrange for your dis- 
play by filling out a form at the Vanier Library. Apply now 
- spots are fast filling up. For more information, drop into 
the Vanier Library Reference Office (VL 121), or email: 
Loyolaartsmatters@yahoo.com 


MUHC resident requires part-time live-in nanny immedi- 
ately. Free housing in exchange for minimal time commit- 
ment. Includes fully furnished bedroom, private bath- 
room and much more. Primarily for assistance with 
transportation to and from daycare. Must be very respon- 
sible and preferably own a car. Call 514-461-3285 or 
email jhinesO1@hotmail.com 


Services 

Language services in French and English ~ proofreading, 
editing, tutoring, translation, help in thesis proposal 
preparation. Concordia grad with education background. 
Price is negotiable based on job. Call 514-245-6593 or 514- 
768-5397. Email: biancag@videotron.ca 


Screenwriting Seminars. Learn the basics in just one day! 
Check out www.explore-the-possibilities.com and e-mail 
through the site for more information. 


You want to pass your GMAT? GMAT prep seminar starts 
very soon. e-mail: Info@AdvantageMontrealSeminars.com 


Word Processing Tape transcription, term papers, manu- 
scripts, CVs. Near Atwater & Souvenir. Call Carole at 937- 
8495 


Tutor available (Concordia Grad) for most first and sec- 
ond year Chemistry, Bio, Biochem, Intro Science & Math, 
Italian & French Language. Call after 5 p.m. 514- 594-2900 
Please reply by email to Dario32@canada.com 





Careers for engineers 


Engineering students come to 
school with careers in mind, so 
they flocked to meet employers 
from industry Oct. 2 and 3 in the 
Hall Building. 

Opportunities have steadily 
been increasing in civil engi- 
neering, which had been latent 
for a number of years, thanks to 
retirements and to new govern- 
ment infrastructure programs. 
Similarly, there is growth at last 
in the need for computer scien- 
tists, after the slump following 
the tech crash. 

Career Advisor Darlene 


Our Work In Cana” 


Hnatchuk said employers real- 
ize they have to be more com- 
petitive, and they are meeting 
the challenge with higher start- 
ing salaries. 

André Gagnon, coordinator of 


Career Placement Services, said 
this year’s Engineering and 
Computer Science Career Fair 
could have been staged over one 
day if the university had a big 
enough venue. Students packed 


three workshops in preparation 
for the fair, and the logistics 
were ably handled by students 
of the Engineering and 
Computer Science Association 
(ECA). 
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Starting with Hobbes 


The second annual Political Theory Speakers Series begins Oct. 
26 with a lecture called “We Must Agree to Agree: Hobbes on the 
Ideological Causes of War; by Assistant Professor Arash 
Abizadeh, from 4 to 6 p.m. in Room 1220 of the Henry F. Hall 
Building 

There will be two talks next month, Nov. 9 and Nov. 30 in the 
same time and place, and five speakers have been lined for next 
term. The series is sponsored by the Political Science Students 
Association, and the organizer is Professor Travis Smith, who 
welcomes students as discussants. He can be reached at 
tdsmith@alcor.concordia.ca or ext. 5604. 





Same-sex marriage 


Mark D. Jordan, Professor of Religion at Emory University and 
author of Blessing Same-Sex Unions, will speak Oct. 12 at 5:30 in 
Room 110 of the Hall Building. His topic is “Blessing Same-Sex 
Unions to Save Christian Marriage.’ The talk is organized by the 
Department of Religion. 





Theology symposium 


A colloquium is in progress on “The Reception and 
Interpretation of the Bible in Late Antiquity” under the auspices 
of the Theology Department. It is taking place from Oct. 11 to 13 
in Room 767 of the Hall Building, and is open to the public. 


The idea grew out of the publication of the two-volume 
Handbook of Patristic Exegesis: The Bible in Ancient Christianity 
(Brill, 2004) by Charles Kannengiesser and his collaborators. 





Gut Girls onstage 


The first production by Theatre students is a study of early femi- 
nism with a cast of 13 directed by Greg Kramer. The play, The Gut 
Girls, by Sarah Daniels, is set in a London meatpacking plant 
early in the last century. The Gut Girls plays Oct. 19 to 20, 26 to 
28 and 29 at the Cazalet Theatre on the Loyola Campus. Tickets 
are $10, $5 for students and seniors. 





CUT at Ellen Gallery 


The latest show at the Bina & Leonard Ellen Art, called CUT, fea- 
tures three Quebec artists working in sound, installation and 
performance. “Each presents a project through which notions of 
suppression, penetration, interruption, separation and contact 
will be examined.” The exhibit runs from Oct. 19 to Nov. 25; walk- 
in tours begin Oct. 24. There are bilingual guides on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, from 12:30 to 2:30 p.m. 


Film buffs alert 


Student work will be part of the Festival du nouveau cinema 
(FNC) Oct. 18 to 29, and iconoclastic film director Kenneth 
Anger (Scorpio Rising) will give a master class on Oct. 19 from 
noon to | p.m. in the DeSéve Cinema, 1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd 
W. The ENC plans to show 189 films from 39 countries, including 
a number of premieres. For more, please go to www.nouveaucin- 
ema.ca/ 


Vocal jazz, pumped 


The Jazz Vocal Summit Invitational will come to a climax Oct. 19 
at 6 p.m. in the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. 


Performers include Jeri Brown, John LaBelle, Madeleine 
Thériault, the Concordia Jazz Choir, the Jeri Brown Pumped 
Singers of Montreal, singers from Jeri’s Voice Studio, and many 
others. Free entry for students and summit participants, $5 for 
the general public. Summit information is available at 514-848- 
2424, ext. 4712. 
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DAN PLOUFFE 


The first Shrine Bowl, the brain- 
child of former Concordia foot- 
ball coach Skip Rochette and 
Karnak Shriner Grant Peterson, 
was played in 1987 between the 
Concordia Stingers and the McGill 
Redmen. 

A fundraiser for the Montreal 
Shriners Hospital, the event was 
to become a highlight of the 
Quebec university football season. 
The intense rivalry between 
Concordia and McGill, who met in 
15 of the 20 games, is unchanged. 

“It's like sibling rivalry; Stingers 
football head coach Gerry McGrath 
says. “Who do you have the biggest 
rivalry with? Usually it’s your broth- 
er or your sister. The closer you are, 
the bigger the rivalry: 

This time out, Andrew 
Hamilton, the 2006 game's MVP, 
blew the contest wide open with 
his second and third touchdowns 
of the afternoon early in the 
fourth quarter as Concordia 
cruised to a 41-13 win. 
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Stingers take 20th Shr 


For most of the match, though, 
McGill gave the undefeated 
Stingers a stiff challenge, led by 
Jean-Nicolas Carriére on the 
defensive line. Concordia held a 
narrow lead at halftime, just 16-10. 

“We expected a tough football 
game; McGrath said. “Our 
defence prepared hard, since we 
knew that they do have a very 
good offence? 

McGrath's team has been domi- 
nant this season, winning all five 
of its contests convincingly. The 
Stingers are ranked sixth in the 
country and are tied atop the 
Quebec standings with the Laval 
Rouge et Or, who are Concordia’s 
next opponents this Sunday. 

The Stingers have the best in the 
business with Patrick Donovan, 
who won the award as top defen- 
sive player in Canadian university 
football last campaign. The offence 
is led by Scott Syvret, who was the 
2005 Quebec conference MVP, as 
well as the aforementioned 
Hamilton, an explosive runner in 
his first year with Concordia. 









Keith Dauper, Scott Syvret, Patrick Donovan, Brent Buckley and Mike Renaud celebrate their Shrine Bowl last 
Saturday with Grant Peterson, chairman of the event (wearing the fez, at the right). The children are Tony Vézina 
and Maryne Bérubé, who were chosen to represent the Montreal Shriners Hospital because they were success- 
fully treated there for brittle bone disease. Over $70,000 was raised in support of the Hospital at the game this 
year, bringing the all-time total to nearly $600,000. 


Several Stingers and Redmen 
made a tour of the Shriners 
Hospital earlier in the week to 
visit the children. McGrath point- 


ed out that the Montreal campus 
was the first place a child who 
suffered from stage-four brittle 
bone disease was able to walk, 





Sue Parisella, Biology technician, investigates the seedlings in one of the 
growth chambers adjacent to the greenhouse on the sixth floor of the 
Richard J. Renaud Science Complex. 
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KAREN HERLAND 


Minds are not the only thing 
growing at Loyola. 

Sue Parisella has been a tech- 
nician with the _ Biology 
Department for 25 years. 
During the last six, she has been 
responsible for the greenhouse, 
initially at Sir George, and then 
for the new facility on the sixth 
floor of the Loyola Richard J. 
Renaud Science Complex, 
which the department now calls 
home. 

The blindingly bright space 
affords a beautiful southwest 
view of the island, right to the 
river. The greenhouse is 
equipped with multiple controls 
to manage light, including elec- 
tronic shades and full spectrum 
lights available in each of four 
compartments. Humidity is 
maintained with windows that 
close electronically when it 
rains and water is delivered by 
slender individual hoses insert- 
ed in each plant's soil. The tem- 
perature is also automatically 
controlled. 

Although all of these features 
offer a manual override, the net- 
work is centralized through 
facilities management at Sir 


George. The greenhouses serve 
as laboratories for professors’ 
research. Luc Varin grows pota- 
to and brassica plants, which he 
uses to explore transgenics, the 
manipulation of genes intended 
to produce a specific character- 
istic. The relationship between 
particular insects and plants is 
studied in another compart- 
ment. 

Parisella herself maintains 
what she calls her “museum of 
plants, a variety of species 
ranging from ferns to orchids to 
succulents. Many of these 
plants are used to demonstrate 
plant anatomy and physiology 
in basic biology classes. 

Many seedlings and smaller 
plants are maintained next door 
to the greenhouse is a series of 
growth chambers. 

These airtight cases can be 
programmed to simulate vari- 
ous growth conditions across 
the seasons from arctic to tropi- 
cal climates. The controlled 
environments are ideal for 
young or small plants. 

Unfortunately, since this 
greenhouse is not as high up as 
the twelfth-floor facilities atop 
the Hall Building, certain com- 
plications were not anticipated. 


thanks to a cure found there. 

“The Shriners work tirelessly 
for the hospitals across the 
world, he said. 


“We had to put netting over the 
window openings because we | 
had problems with pigeons fly- 
ing in, Parisella said. 

Varin’s research was tem- 
porarily sidetracked when his 
plants were infested with thrips. 

Although the pests can be 
airborne, they might have been 
tracked in as well. The problem 
was brought back under control 
with a nemotode spray. This 
biological alternative was used 
because they do not have a per- 
mit to use pesticides. 

To prevent insect problems in 
her compartment, Parisella 
relies on low-tech sticky paper 
posted by the plants. 

During the academic year 
about eight other graduate stu- 
dents are able to use the facili- 
ties to further their own 
research in addition to projects 
undertaken by the faculty. 

Parisella is currently growing 
plants for use in undergraduate 
general biology labs which 
begin in early November. One | 
plant, the mimosa, is particular- 
ly interesting, “It’s thigmotropic, _ 
and essentially faints when you 
touch it” 


FILES FROM DAWN WISEMAN 
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